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completely neglected, and that it was the fashion to turn
rather to English literature, which, with all its excellences,
had an admixture of coarseness "by no means beneficial, in
my opinion, to the present state of German culture, more
particularly to poetry. "Whether he liked this remark or
not, I cannot tell, but he probably did not, as he was just
at that time in correspondence with Lord Byron. He left
me, spoke to others, came back to me, talked about some-
thing I cannot now recall, left me again, and soon the
company departed.

"I must confess that I returned to my hotel with a most
unpleasant impression. ISTot that my vanity had been
wounded; on the contrary, Goethe had treated me more
politely and with more attention than I had expected.
But to see the ideal of my youth, the poet of 'Faust/
'Clavigo' and 'Egmont' as the stiff minister of state, who
treated his guests with cold ceremoniousness, was indeed
a rude awakening from my dreams. Had he insulted me
and thrown me out-of-doors, I should perhaps have been
better pleased. I was almost sorry I had come to Weimar.

"I concluded to devote the following day to seeing the
sights of Weimar, and gave orders at the hotel for the
post-chaise to be ready the day after. The next forenoon
visitors of all sorts arrived, among them Chancellor Miiller,
a courteous and worthy man, and, first and foremost, my
countryman Hummel, for the past few years musical di-
rector at Weimar. He had left Vienna before my dramatic
productions had begun to attract attention, and we had
never met before. It was almost touching to see with
what joy this person, who in his general intercourse was
undemonstrative to the point of dryness, greeted me. Heem-
